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POST OFFICE AUCTION 
YIELDS A BARGAIN! 





ABOUT POSTAL LIFE 


Our cover this issue depicts the discovery and ex- 
citement which are part of the bargain hunter’s para- 
dise known as the dead parcel auction. 

Held periodically at 16 major installations, the 
auctions are the method by which the Post Office 
Department disposes of undeliverable parcels con- 
taining some of the most unusual items ever to haunt 
a mail order house or a white elephant sale. 

Staff writer Howard I. Lewis and photographer 
Sam Tsunoda visited the auction in St. Louis and 
brought back a fascinating story-picture account of 
the biggest public sale in the history of that post 
office. 

Though sorely tempted, both staffers forced them- 
selves to abide by the regulations which bar postal 
employees from bidding at the auctions. 

POSTAL LIFE continues its series on employee 
organization leaders this issue with a definitive piece 
on Fred J. O’Dwyer, the president of the National 
Association of Postal Supervisors, a native Cali- 
fornian who now flourishes in the nation’s capital as 
the chief representative of the postal service’s middle 
management. The photography is Ray Morgan’s. 

In Detroit this morning, Nate Trustman will walk 
the few blocks to Kensington Station, and arrive in 





“I'm afraid we don’t have mail service to er.... er....” 


time to prepare for another day dispensing stamps 
and service to the public. He is one of the nation’s 
13,500 window clerks, and staff writer D. Jamison 
Cain went to Detroit to learn about the experience 
at the counterlines throughout the country. 

Mechanization continues to promise significant 
improvement in mail processing, and POSTAL 
LIFE reporter Roger W. Miller asked Dr. Leo S. 
Packer, Assistant Postmaster General for Research 
and Engineering, about the effect of the new equip- 
ment on the career postal employee. Vincent Graas 
took the pictures. 

In addition, this issue contains questions and 
answers on the new salary legislation. 

POSTAL LIFE has been making news since its 
last edition. Federal columnist Mike Causey, of the 
Washington Post, reported a speech by Congressman 
John Brademas, of Indiana, who on the floor of the 
House praised POSTAL LIFE and said that the 
magazine “serves to counteract the sense of vastness 
and impersonal relations which can be overwhelming 
in an operation the size of the postal service.” 

Earlier, Federal Times newspaper carried an ex- 
cerpt from the House speech of Congressman Domi- 
nick V. Daniels, of New Jersey, who remarked that 
“response to the new magazine has left little doubt 
that there has been great need for such a publica- 
tion.” He said that “POSTAL LIFE is winning 
praise from career postal workers throughout the 
nation.” 

Joseph Young, of the Washington Star, remarked 
in his column that E. C. Hallbeck, president of the 
United Federation of Postal Clerks, “hints strongly” 
that he will be a candidate for re-election. Mr. Young 


quoted Mr. Hallbeck from POSTAL LIFE. 


Mention of POSTAL LIFE bobbed up during 
consideration of the pay bill when Sen. Frank Carl- 
son cited the Postmaster General’s announcement of 
the first issue last July. 

And Mike Young in the Washington Examiner 
said that the magazine is “easily one of the best. writ- 
ten and most attractive publications issued by any 


department.” 
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Our Readers Sling Mail 


Thank YOU 


| have been meaning to write since | received my first 
issue of POSTAL LIFE to say “Thank you.” 

| often wondered if anyone with the department other than 
my supervisor knew | was alive and a part, if only a small 
part, of the service. | read all the postal magazines my super- 
visor receives but what joy it was to receive a magazine ad- 
dressed to me and all my own!—and as a gift, free. 

Now some of your critics will probably say, ‘‘What a fool!” 
and continue to sneer and criticize and ask for money and 
more money. | guess | am old-fashioned but | was taught 
when you receive a gift to say “Thank you”’ and although 
money is a very necessary-part of life, it does not necessarily 
bring happiness. And to be honest | really don’t know what | 
would do with ““35¢ more each year.” 

| find POSTAL LIFE interesting and informative. The only 
gripe | have is it caused me to lose 15 minutes sleep to write 
this letter. 

MRS. MYRNA WELLS 
Jenkinsburg, GA 30234 


A Postal Sergeant Major? 


| certainly enjoyed your article in POSTAL LIFE on Mr. 
Hallbeck and do enjoy receiving the POSTAL LIFE and any 
effort put forth by the department is a great help to boost 
morale. 

| have noticed that it is the big offices that get the attention 
and the small offices with 100 clerks or less seem to be left 
out. | once asked a personnel officer why he never came 
around to our office and he said they have enough problems 
in the large offices to keep them busy full time. 

| think the time has come to set up a personnel officer in 
each sectional center to go around and visit all the small 
offices and talk to the employees and listen to their problems. 
What is needed is an in-between person, not just one that 
listens to the management, a person that is strictly neutral. 
A person like the armed services have, the sergeant major 
that represents the enlisted men. A regular clerk that knows 
the problems of both the clerks and carriers. Someone with 
a big smile and a hand extended. 

| do believe this would help the morale and give the em- 
ployees much more incentive and would pay for itself over 
and over again. 

ROY S. MORELOCK 

Brownwood, TX 76801 


Slowpokes 


We read in the Nov.—Dec. issue about Mr. Barney Corso of 
Brooklyn, a letter carrier. If he can sort, case, sack and carry 
3,900 pieces of mail in a:regular 8 hour day the rest of us 
are a bunch of ‘“‘slowpokes.”’ Our rate is 18 and 8 and to take 
care of the amount of mail your article states one would need 
to be other than human; let’s try to stay closer to the facts. 

PAUL L. NOLTE 
Fairmort, MN 56031 


“‘Door-to-Door in Brooklyn” states that Mr. Corso sorted, 
cased and stacked 3,900 pieces of mail within three hours. 
On the basis of a 12 day count on my own route and by De- 
partment standards it would take 6 hours and 20 minutes 
to case and strap 3,900 pieces of mail, including letters and 
flats. This time plus Mr. Corso’s street time would give him a 
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minimum of 10 hours and 20 minutes for that day. Are the 
figures in the article correct? 

HENRY R. THOMAS 
Poultney, VT 05764 


We quote Mr. Harry Ratner, Mr. Barney Corso‘s super- 
visor: ‘“‘Barney will average 2,900 to 3,000 pieces of mail 
a day. At certain times it runs up to 3,900 pieces and, 
occasionally, higher. He clocks in at 5:30 in the morning, 
and goes out on his route at 8:30 or 9:00 a.m., depend- 
ing on his volume. There is nothing at all unusual about 
a good Brooklyn letter carrier sorting and casing 1,500 
letters an hour.’’—PL 


Finest Postmaster General 


The Honorable Lawrence O’Brien so far is the finest Post- 
master General I’ve served under. His diligence in strict en- 
forcement of union contracts is one of the commendable 
achievements of his regime. Furthermore, his plan for con- 
version of the postal system into a public corporation on a 
par with Tennessee Valley Authority is indeed ingenious. 

ROBERT N. SOBLE 
Chicago, IL 60614 


Good _ Taste 
Your articles on E. C. Hallbeck and Door-to-Door in Brook- 
lyn were excellent, in good taste, and very enjoyable. 
W. FRANK HOWARD, JR. 
Rockville, MD 20851 


Pro-Union? 

| for one think that the publication POSTAL LIFE is far too 
pro-union. 

There are many of us who work for the post office because 
we don’t have to join a union. We don’t want a closed shop 
in the post office. Why must the postal service cater and fall 
to the vicious propaganda of the postal unions? More and 
more the press is filled with news items that the most power- 
ful lobbyists in the country are postal unions. 

| for one don’t want this magazine and think that it is a 
disgrace and affront to the American people. I'll take the 35¢ 
and buy my own magazine. 

CHRIS C. JENSEN 
Lansing, MI 48912 


Eye Opener 

Right after the first issue of POSTAL LIFE made its debut, 
an article appeared in our union paper advising everyone not 
to read it. It said the magazine was being rammed down our 
throats, we didn’t ask for it and we shouldn’t read it for the 
reason we might get some new ideas. 

Right there | lost a lot of respect for our union, wondering 
how many more of the officials and members were so narrow- 
minded. Apparently they are afraid that in reading POSTAL 
LIFE our perspective might get broadened and we'd get in- 
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terested in the postal service as a whole instead of in the 
mercenary and only goal of getting higher salaries. 

The thinking employees who are really interested in their 
jobs at the post offices, do good work and want to cooperate 
in giving the best possible mail service to the public (of which 
we, too, are a part) welcome POSTAL LIFE and find its cover- 
age of all phases of postal life very interesting. It opens our 
eyes to the expanse of the postal system and to areas we 
didn’t know existed. 

MRS. LYDIA FINSTON 
New York, NY 10007 


Sincere Attempt 


The third issue of POSTAL LIFE was outstanding reading 
for every career employee. It was objective in its approach 
and was informative and quite interesting. As a member of 
the Manhattan-Bronx Postal Union in New York City, and a 
student of business management for M.B.A. degree, may | 
say that POSTAL LIFE is NOT an instrument of management 
to brainwash postal employees. Instead, | think it is a sincere 
attempt for the ‘‘administrative wheels’ in Headquarters to 
communicate with its employees. | look forward to receiving 
the next copy. 

LAWRENCE C. RINDONE 
New York, NY 10017 


Yes! Chess! 


In the Nov.—Dec. POSTAL LIFE, E. L. Mott of New York 
suggested formation of a postal employees’ chess club. He 
and anyone interested in chess should be advised that retired 
postal employee Robert H. Smith, 3827 Isabelia Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 45209, has a wonderful set-up he calls PECCOA 
for postal employees interested in correspondence chess. 
It’s free, too. 

JOSEPH R. J. LESCH 
Allentown, PA 18104 


Letter Carrier’s Requiem 


The sooner the public and the post office itself realize that 
the accuracy, speed, and low rates so much sought after can 
only be achieved by mechanization and automation which 
extends to and includes the operation of the letter carrier, 
the sooner the Department will take its proper place in the 
Space Age. 

And why, after all, should the old easy-goin’ mailman be 
missed? Does anyone miss the corner grocer? 

When tomorrow’s letter carrier, through whatever con- 
trivances and systems the creative genius of man is able to 
devise, zips through a territory serving far more people in far 
less time with far more accuracy, no one is going to bemoan 
the fact that he doesn’t know every kid on the block. Everyone 
will be happier, including most of all perhaps, the letter 
carrier himself. 

| am now enrolled at a school of law. The action speaks for 
itself. Opportunity is more important to the soul of a man 
than security. 

KEITH WALKER 
Letter Carrier 
Carmichael, CA 95608 


Tam Silly 


Hurray for the chance to communicate! 

| am a female letter carrier who has an intense dislike for 
the tam (or beret) the lady carriers are required to wear. | 
believe a hat should be styled for head protection and not a 
“jaunty look”’ as the uniform catalogs describe this ridiculous 


hat. | would like to know the views of other lady carriers about 
this. 

WANDA FRYER 
Live Oak, CA 95953 


Questions Cost 


it was stated that it costs about 35 cents a year for 
POSTAL LIFE to be sent to a career employee. You also state 
that POSTAL LIFE is sent to 610,000 employees. If this is 
true, $213,500 is spent a year to send this magazine to the 
employees. Is this amount correct? | would think that em- 
ployees working for a raise as hard as the postal workers 
would resent the fact that such a large amount of money is 
spent for this magazine. 

VINCENT (JIM) D’ESPOSITO 

Asbury Park, NJ 07712 


We are supposedly, in a period of economizing in our Fed- 
eral Establishment. It is not a matter of 35¢ per employee per 
year for the POSTAL LIFE magazine but let us look at it from 
the standpoint of overall cost which | am sure is well over 
a quarter of a million dollars—quite a few pennies. | can’t 
understand how it can be justified. 

JOSEPH J. NERATKO 
Postmaster 
Westfield, NY 14787 


We feel that the sum is a very reasonable investment 
in the interests of our career postal employees. The total 
is barely three-hundredths of one percent of the $628,- 
000,000 which will be spent to give postal employees an 
11 percent pay increase by July, 1968.—PL 


Flagrant Waste 


It is fervently hoped that this flagrant waste of taxpayer 
dollars will be discontinued IMMEDIATELY. 
ROBERT COWART 
Rockledge, FL 32955 


Make It Monthly 


| for one am delighted to be receiving such a highly in- 
formative magazine; my only regret is, that POSTAL LIFE 
should be a monthly issue instead of every two months. 
In closing | wish to say from the bottom of my heart, 
“KEEP UP THE GOOD WORK.” 
FELIX OLSON 
Brooklyn, NY 11234 


Sees No Benefit 


| wish to add my name to the many who feel that the pub- 
lication of POSTAL LIFE should be stopped, as | can see no 
benefits that it will provide to the employees to justify the 
expense of publication. 
GEORGE S. CARVER 
De Ridder, LA 70634 


Shortsighted 


In reading your ‘‘Letters to the Editor,”’ it is obvious that 
the many readers who decry the expense of POSTAL LIFE 
can’t see beyond the end of their pocketbook. 

POSTAL LIFE satisfies many needs of the employee to be 
informed, and more important establishes a vital line of 
communication. 

Please continue. 

D. W. BURKE 
Hingham, MA 02043 











FRED 
O’DWYER: 


CAPITAL 
SUPERVISOR 


T his second im the 
POSTAL LIFE series on 
¢ moploye e organization lead- 
ers is a study of Fred J. 
O’Dwyer, president of the 
National Association of 
Postal Supe7 visors. His long 
tenure in that capacity makes 
him one of the most senior 


é mployee le aders. 


The resident president was re- 
luctant at first. Fred J. O’Dwyer 
is an unrepentant San Franciscan 
who endured an internal struggle 
before he resolved to leave the Bay 
City and come to Washington as 
the first full-time president of the 
National Association of Postal 
Supervisors. 

That was five years ago, and 
Mr. O’Dwyer, long since a Wash- 
ingtonian, is as much won to the 
splendor of Capitol Hill as to Nob 
Hill, is stimulated as keenly by 
the ferment of Washington as the 
continental elegance of San 
Francisco. 

In the daily furor of legislation, 
consultation and the responsibility 
of representing 33,000 postal sup- 
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photos by Ray Morgan 













































ervisors, Mr. O’Dwyer is very 
much at home. His work in the 
nation’s capital always has been 
deeply compelling to him. 

Still, in a quiet moment, Fred 
O’Dwyer can look forward to the 
prospect of returning to San 
Francisco for the 1968 national 
convention. Planning for the event 
has become rather a pleasant task 
with him. 

He leaned back from the tall 
pile of files and folders on his desk 
and called for coffee. The NAPS 
suite is located in the Hotel Con- 
tinental on the Senate side of the 
Capitol, and Mr. O’Dwyer’s of- 
fice is at the rear, a simple, attrac- 
tive chamber decorated in beige. 

He sits, not improbably, beneath 
a painting of the sea. “You see 
that stack?” he said, jerking his 
thumb toward the imposing col- 
umn. “That is correspondence for 
the 1968 convention. All that and 
it isn’t until next August.” 

“That,” he said, pointing to a 
smaller accumulation, “is already 
for 1970. Nobody realizes how 
much work is involved in one of 
these things; when the local con- 
vention committee finds out, they 
never want to do it again.” 

He sipped at his coffee. “Ac- 
tually,” he said, “it isn’t urgent.” 

It was a luxury for Fred 
O’Dwyer to be able to say that, to 
indicate that at last he had time 
to deal with something which was 
not an emergency. 

Immediately behind him was the 
long struggle for salary legisla- 
tion, an engagement that had re- 
quired his constant attention and 
energies for more than six months. 
The bill was still very much in his 
mind. 

“You know, this is regarded as 
quite a victory for us. For a long 
while there we were a single voice 
crying in the wilderness. That we 
were even able to preserve some 
semblance of balance, rather than 
just a raise for the lower levels, 
is quite a victory.” 

The bill that eventually came 





from the Senate provided a one- 
level advance for all postal field 
service employees, not just rank 
and file workers. NAPS had 
fought the narrower measures, 
which omitted supervisors, argu- 
ing that they would destroy the 
differential between employee and 
supervisor and severely impair the 
effectiveness of the supervisory 
force. 

The Association, which observes 
its sixtieth anniversary in 1968, 
represents the key corps of middle 
management. Virtually without 
exception, they are career employ- 
ees, and almost as solidly they are 
members of NAPS. 

Fred O’Dwyer has been presi- 
dent of the Association longer than 
any other man. He is now in his 
tenth year, and he is a declared 
candidate for a sixth term. 

The other resident officers, 
Daniel Jaspan, who is legislative 
representative, and Secretary 
Donald N. Ledbetter also will be 
seeking re-election at the San 
Francisco convention. 

In addition, an estimated 2,000 
supervisor-delegates will elect a 
fourth Washington official. The 
NAPS board decided in November 
to approve establishment of an- 
other resident officer—someone 
who might be an executive vice 
president—although the title has 
not yet been created. 

Non-resident officers are A. E. 
Sellers, Fort Worth, Texas; Van 
R. Pierson, Seattle, and Bruce W. 
Sterling, Masontown, Pa., first, 
second and third vice presidents 
respectively, and Treasurer 
Charles J. Turrisi, Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. O’Dwyer has been repre- 
senting the interests of supervisors 
for more than 20 years. His service 
began in 1945 when he was elected 
vice president of Branch 88. He 
was president a year later and an 
executive committee member of 
the California State Branch. 

Elected president of the state 
organization in 1948, he was 
promptly appointed western orga- 









nizer. “We don’t have those any 
more,” Mr. O’Dwyer said. NAPS 
has scant need for sectional orga- 
nizers; about 95 percent of all su- 
pervisors are now members. 

Today, it remains a sore point 
with Mr. O’Dwyer that, despite 
the impressive membership statis- 
tics, the Post Office Department 
will not recognize the Association 
petition for exchusive bargaining 
rights. 

Supervisors are a part of man- 
agement, the Department insists, 
and cannot claim the status of the 
employees under them. In the most 
recent move, Mr. O’Dwyer has ap- 
pealed to the Presidential com- 
mission reviewing the federal la- 
bor-management relations pro- 
gram. 

“We think we have a pretty 
good case,” he said. His position is 
that the executive order 10988 was 
not meant to withhold bargaining 
rights from an association so long 
established as NAPS. 

A new consideration now moti- 
vates the endeavor. Mr. O’Dwyer 
feels that bargaining status may 
include economic implications if 
the posta] service were to be reor- 
ganized into the proposed govern- 


‘. . . quite a victory” 


ment corporation. 
He said: “The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has indicated that bargaining, 
particularly for salary and fringe 
benefits, might be permitted, and 
in that case we certainly would 
want recognition to protect the in- 
terests of supervisors.” 
Mr. O’Dwyer first attained na- 
continued 
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another resident officer 


tional office with an appointment 
to the executive committee, a posi- 
tion he held until the Miami na- 
tional convention elected him 
second vice president in 1954. 

Four years later, at the Golden 
Anniversary convention in Louis- 
ville, the Association chose him as 
successor to Michael C. Nave, who 
had held the highest office for four 
terms, previously the longest pe- 
riod of service. 

The job in the past decade has 
become vastly more complex; its 
responsibilities have multiplied so 
prodigiously as to require a major 





rebalancing of the workload 
among the NAPS top staff and to 
create new demands upon Legisla- 
tive Representative Jaspan and 
Secretary Ledbetter as well as Mr. 
O’Dwyer. 

At one time, Mr. Ledbetter was 
editor of the NAPS magazine, The 
Postal Supervisor, but the press of 
other work required him to re- 
linquish those duties, and Mrs. 
Ruth M. Thompson, a supervisor 
at Arlington, Va., is now serving 
very capably as editor. 

“We haven’t had a vacation in I 
don’t know how long. None of us,” 
Mr. O’Dwyer says, including Leg- 
islative Representative Jaspan and 
Mr. Ledbetter. 

“T haven’t had a vacation—a 


real one—for 20 years,” he said. 
“Before I came here, I spent my 
vacation doing work for the 
Association.” 

Despite his unremitting com- 
mitment to the organization and 
his purposeful advancement, Mr. 
O’Dwyer speaks lightly of his en- 
try into NAPS politics two dec- 
ades ago. 

“Well, they were looking for a 
candidate for state office, and I 
was available and so they elected 
me.” His rise since has been any- 
thing but casual. 

The job he now holds is the 
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is needed 


O’Dwyer joined the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks, and 
although he never held office with- 
in the organization, to this day he 
retains membership in the United 
Federation of Postal Clerks, 
AFL-CIO. His affiliation now is 
primarily for health insurance 
benefits. NAPS maintains no such 
program, and its members obtain 
coverage from other sources. 

Mr. O’Dwyer was promoted to 
foreman in 1945, and thereafter 
embarked upon personnel work, a 
field in which he spent 15 years, 
advancing ultimately to director 


a. 


Washington teammate Ledbetter shares Mr. O’Dwyer’s commitment .. . 


equivalent of a PFS-21 position, 
no small attainment for a man who 
entered the postal service as a 
moonlighter. 

It was in 1928 that Fred 
O’Dwyer, then a clothing manu- 
facturer’s representative, fell in 
with some friends who were off to 
take the post office examination. 
He went to be congenial, but he did 
so well on the test that he was soon 
offered an appointment as a postal 
clerk. 

A bit surprised, Mr. O’Dwyer 
at first accepted the employment 
as a second job and worked nights. 
Eventually, he had to make a de- 
cision, and he took a slight cut in 
pay to pick the post office. 

Early in his’ career, Mr. 


of personnel for his post office. 

He took over as chief of cost 
control in the late 1950’s at a time 
when the Post Office Department 
was attempting to reorganize its 
accounting systems. He went to 
Golden Gate College to study the 
techniques of bookkeeping, adapt- 
ed them to the post office, and 
eventually emerged as an author- 
ity on postal accounting practice. 

He left administration briefly 
for a stint as assistant general su- 
perintendent of mails, but he was 
recalled by the postmaster who 
had asked him to accept the orig- 
inal accounting assignment. 

As Fred O’Dwyer recalls their 
exchange: “The postmaster asked 
me if I would take the position, 























and I said I’ve never turned down 
an assignment yet.” 

Mr. O’Dwyer still holds the po- 
sion of chief accountant at San 
Francisco on a leave-without-pay 
basis. 

Thirty-nine years of service and 
hard-earned advancement have left 
Mr. O’Dwyer deeply committed to 
the postal career tradition. He is 
not alone; virtually all other top 
supervisors began as_ career 
substitutes. 

It is not unexpected that Mr. 
O’Dwyer and NAPS should repu- 
diate the new career development 
plan now a pilot project in the 
Seattle Region. 

It proposes to alter the institu- 
tion of advancement within a 
single office. Under the experi- 





. . . and enthusiasm. 


mental program, participating 
supervisors are eligible for promo- 
tion through transfer to another 
office. Such practice has been rare 
in the postal service. 

To the postal supervisor, such a 
system offers vast new opportuni- 
ties for promotion, postal officials 
believe. Junior supervisors would 
no longer need to wait years for 
the advancement or retirement of 
the top men in their post offices. 


“We have several objections,” 
Mr. O’Dwyer said. “We are con- 
cerned with morale. It may be fine 
for the supervisor who is trans- 
ferred from a small office, but 
what about the guy who didn’t get 
the promotion ? 


“And it isn’t only him. You 


deny a promotion to the next man 
who was supposed to move up and 
the next so on down the line.” 

Politics also is a major consid- 
eration, Mr. O’Dwyer contends. 
“We want to know who’s going to 
make the promotion and what 
kinds of endorsements are going 
to be involved.” 

Mr. O’Dwyer says that the 
sareer development project can be 
stopped, particularly if it is ex- 
tended beyond the Seattle Region. 

“They picked the area where we 
are not so well prepared. If they 
had tried it in the Philadelphia 
Region, we’d have put a stop to it 
right away. You can bet that con- 
gressmen would have been inter- 
ested if they knew that someone 
else was coming into their districts 
to take these jobs.” 

The trial plan began last Sep- 
tember, but no transfer-promo- 
tions were expected until early 
1968. 

“The first inkling we had of this 
plan, I think, was right after the 
Postmaster General returned from 
his trip to Europe (December, 
1966) ,” Mr. O’Dwyer said. “But 
at the time we didn’t know that 
this would involve the wholesale 
transfer of people.” 

Fred O’Dwyer’s own transfer to 
Washington meant the uprooting 
of a native Californian, a rare 
breed now that the state’s popula- 
tion is so swollen with migration 
from the east. 

His parents, who had grown up 
within eight miles of each other 
in their native Ireland, did not 
meet until they arrived in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. O’Dwyer is the eldest 
of four children, including a 
brother who works for the postal 
regional office. His father still lives 
in the San Francisco area. 

The NAPS president and his 
wife Claire, also born in the 
Golden State, now have a home in 
the Washington suburb of Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 

The O’Dwyers have been mar- 
ried for—how many ?—“It’s either 


33 or 34 years; I can never remem- 
ber,” he said, “let’s see—”reflect- 
ing, counting on mental fingers. 

“Tt was °34; we’ve been married 
33 years.” 

In California, of course. 

“No, Reno. We eloped.” He 
spoke with a trace of a guilty 
grin, and telling it, it seemed as 
fresh as yesterday. 

Mrs. O’Dwyer accommodates 
her husband’s schedule with a 
good natured adaptability ; she ex- 
pects to cook late, understands 
that some weekends he will be out 
of town, and if there is the oppor- 
tunity, she can be ready on short 
notice to accompany him. 

Several weeks ago, for example, 
when Association business called 
Mr. O’Dwyer to San Francisco, 
Mrs. O’Dwyer went too, using the 
occasion to visit their children. 
Michael is working part-time as a 
letter carrier and taking courses 
toward a college degree; daughter 
Joan Frances is now Sister Joan 
Mary of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Corondolet, and she resides at 
nearby Orinda. 

The O’Dwyers are fond of eve- 
nings out, but the opportunity is 
scarce. 

“T don’t leave the office until 
6:30 or 7; by the time I get home, 
have a drink, read the paper, eat 
dinner, it’s 9 o’clock. We hardly 
ever get the chance to go out any 
more.” 

Mr. O’Dwyer likes golf and 
swimming, but he has little time 
for them. “I get my exercise hiking 
up the (Capitol) Hill‘or walking 
down the corridors at the Post 
Office Department,” he says rue- 
fully. 

He had finished his coffee, and 
he was appraising the stack of 
work on his desk. It wasn’t urgent, 
true, but Fred O’Dwyer is unused 
to idle hands, and, besides, this 
particular national convention 
would be rather special—a sixtieth 
anniversary commemoration to be 
held in San Francisco. He was 
ager to get to it. @ 
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NEW MEANS FOR MEN 
TO MOVE THE MAILS 


A completely mechanized post office? Are we 
even close? What will new mail processing ma- 
chinery mean to the career postal employee? 

Ta get the answers, POSTAL LIFE discussed 
the post office’s age of innovation with the man 
who is directing the technological advance, Dr. 
Leo S. Packer, Assistant Postmaster General for 
Research and Engineering. 


Q. Dr. Packer, your Bureau has recently been up- 
graded to Bureau status and you have a larger 
budget to work with. Your aims, of course, are 
primarily in the field of mechanization. Do you 
see the day of a completely mechanized post office 
with a bare minimum of personnel to operate it? 
A. No, I can’t really say, looking from our reference 
point of today, that we can see a “completely” mech- 
anized' post office. I would quibble with your term “s 
minimum of personnel” to operate it, because I hope 
that as good managers we always have a minimum of 
personnel to meet our operating requirements. I see a 
progressive and selective mechanization—a step by 
step progress towards the concept of a mechanized 
post office, not an overnight transformation or one 
that can be counted as complete in months or even a 
very few years. 


Q. Well, won’t increased mechanization create a 
host of dull, monotonous jobs for employees? 


A. No. I think quite the contrary. Mechanization 
generally is aimed at the elimination of dull, monoto- 
nous, and strenuous jobs, which we all know are quite 
prevalent in the present operation of the postal sys- 
tem. The objective of mechanization is to eliminate or 
improve those jobs and functions which are dull, mo- 
notonous, repetitive, strenuous, or dangerous, in any 
way whatsoever. And that is exactly the approach 
that we are taking. 


Q. I don’t understand how you can mechanize 
when you have all different sizes and shapes of 
envelopes and packages to work with. You can’t 
build one machine to handle all those different 
sizes. 

A. No, that’s quite right. From an engineering 
point of view, the ideal situation is complete stand- 
ardization specifying one size, shape and thickness. 
For example, it is a reasonable problem to design and 
build a machine to turn out tubes of toothpaste, or 
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transport and fill soft drink bottles, where you have 
i. completely uniform product with controlled char- 
acteristics. 


Now, we are not thinking in those terms in the 
postal service because it is not equitable or realistic 
to impose such strict limitations on mail pieces. 
Fortunately, we can design mail handling machines 
that can process and transport a fairly wide range 
of mail pieces without excessive economic or tech- 
nical penalties. We certainly are not going to try to 
design the universal machine to handle any kind of 
mail that can be dreamed up, which is an engineering 
impossibility. 

We will go only so far in standardization as good 
economics and good engineering integrity dictate 
we have to go so that the mail users will have a mini- 
mum of limitation imposed on them. This decision 
will have to be made on the basis of competent tech- 
nical and economic analysis, and a full understanding 
of the physical characteristics of the mail stream. 
This is a heavy responsibility. 


Q. Isn’t it true that there hasn’t been any need for 
mechanization because the employees have been 
doing the job so well? 


A. The Postmaster General has concluded and all 
our analyses indicate that we have lagged in mechani- 
zation by comparison with industry and the advances 
in technology. All you have to do is look at compar- 
able industries and see how far ahead they are of our 
level of mechanization. But the pressure for mechani- 
zation has not really shown up until the past few 
years because of the increasingly rapid growth of 
mail volume, the progressive obsolescence of facilities 
and buildings, changes in transportation modes, the 
shortages of manpower that are beginning to show up 





in our competitive economy, and many other factors 
that are largely outside our control. 


Q. In your mechanized post office, will there be 
better chances for promotions? 


A. Oh, yes. I am sure there will be certainly more 
categories of skill than we have now and there will be 
more levels of skill required in each category. We also 
hope to have more training opportunities and im- 
proved internal mobility so that talent and potential 
of the postal employee can be recognized and fully 
utilized. 


Q. In this mechanized post office, this mechanized 
mail system, won’t there be a danger of the entire 
system failing because of one mechanical break- 
down? 


A. No, I think not. We consider these factors in our 
design work. Of course, there is no system either 
mechanical or electronic or manual that has no risk 
of breakdown at all. But, we plan to have some back- 
up or redundant equipment in critical functions. We 
will also have skilled preventive maintenance that 
will reduce the risk of mechanical breakdown to a 
mere minimum. We will also plan to have rapid 
repair capabilities and we will use in many of our 
machines a modular design for critical parts and 
assemblies so that if something goes out of order, it 
‘an be easily replaced without a time-consuming 
repair job that holds up postal processing. 


Q. What do you mean by modular design for criti- 

cal items? 

A. For example, if you have an electronic assembly 

and there is a failure of function, you pull out a plug 

board and replace it with another plug board so that 
continued 
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you don’t have to take a soldering iron and start diag- 
nosing the trouble and fiddling with the circuits 
while the machine is down. 


Q. You mean like replacing a light bulb or tube in 
a radio? 

A. Exactly. This is the basic idea, which, of course, 
becomes much more sophisticated in a complex ma- 
chine. The same approach is being used in automobile, 
TV, household appliances, and military equipment 
maintenance and repair. 


Q. In using these machines, won’t there be greater 
danger of injury to the employees? 

A. No, I certainly don’t think so. Safety considera- 
tions are a vital part of systems design and competent 
engineering. Our design job will provide all the neces- 
sary safety assurances. In my own opinion, for ex- 
ample, in a conventional manual post office, poor 
working conditions—poor illumination, fatigue, poor 
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housekeeping, poor maintenance, poor work space 
layout and utilization, poor materials flow and super- 
visory laxness—are greater safety hazards to the 
employee than any number of machines are. 


Q. Will some of these machines be used against 
the employee? Such as closed circuit TV. I under- 
stand it is now being used to spot conveyor helt 
jam-ups. How can we be sure that they won’t be 
used to spy on employees? 


A. Oh, I don’t think that could possibly be a matter 
of concern to any objective observer of the situation. 
The TV camera is fixed in position pointing at the 
critical areas of the conveyor belt. The monitoring 
screen shows only this restricted view and that is all 
there is to it. There is a fixed camera and a fixed 
viewing screen which are set up in a permanent fash- 
ion to monitor the flow situation in critical areas of 
conveyor belts. 


Q. You talked a moment ago about poor working 
conditions being a safety factor. Are your peo- 
ple—your professional people, your engineers— 
looking into ways of improving the working con- 
ditions? Can you do anything about the dirt and 
dust associated with mail? 


A. Iam sure we can. It will take time and resources 
and people. And primarily I think it involves a vig- 
orous application of basic industrial engineering 
principles. A technically sound re-examination of the 
quality of our heating, air-conditioning, dust control, 
noise control, illumination, safety factors, loading 
and unloading procedures, elimination of heavy lift- 
ing and carrying, and good housekeeping—by indus- 
trial standards not by traditional postal standards— 
and more modern facilities, an acceleration of reno- 
vation and modernization projects and I am sure that 
all of these combined and carried through for the 
next few years will produce a very dramatic improve- 
ment in working conditions, which we really need in 
« bad way in many existing facilities. 


Q. You talked about employees learning new 
skills in this mechanized post office. Won’t this 
require training that will be at considerable ex- 
pense for the taxpayers? Maybe making it pro- 
hibitive. 

A. Well, I think certainly if you look at the experi- 
ence of American industry, you will see quite clearly 
that training is a necessary part of the expense of 
running every complex and progressive enterprise. 
It has always been a good investment when the train- 
ing has been of good quality. The pay-off they can 
get is in better morale, better safety, more oppor- 
tunity for your people, higher productivity and a 
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progressive improvement in every phase of the sys- 
tem. Certainly, these are far more important than the 
initial and continuing expense of a training program. 


Q. How can we be sure that the training will be 
adequate? 


A. Well, Iam confident that our Postal Service Insti- 
tute is off to a good start. With continuing support by 
the work force, by the various Bureaus, the employee 
organizations, top management of the Post Office De- 
partment, the academic community, Congress and the 
public, we should certainly have superb quality in our 
training programs. 


Q. Will you work with the union leadership on 
these training programs? 


A. I want to mention that the Bureau of Personnel 
is responsible for training programs in the Post Office 
Department, and I know personally that they work 
intimately with union leadership in this respect and 
in many others. We in the Bureau of Research and 
Engineering provide technology inputs to the train- 
ing program. We will certainly make useful contribu- 
tions and be in close touch as these training programs 
develop and go into operation. 


Q. So far you have been speaking mainly about 
mechanizing the inside of a post office. Why can’t 
you mechanize the letter carrier? Aren’t you out 
to eliminate him? 


A. No, we really aren’t out to eliminate anybody. We 
are out to apply technology so as to improve the effec- 
tiveness of postal operations. What we are really try- 
ing to do is to mechanize those aspects of mail process- 
ing and mail handling that lend themselves profitably 
to mechanization. We are looking at the most promis- 
ing areas first. We have no brilliant ideas at this point 
about eliminating the. letter carrier. 


Q. You say you are looking at the most promising 
areas first. Won’t facsimile mail be the most 
promising area and that will require very few 
employees? 

A. That is by no means evident to us at this point. 
Our attitude toward facsimile mail is that it is merely 
one of several interesting and relevant disciplines 
characterized by advancing technology. It is part of 
our responsibility to see where it is now and where it 
is going and what kind of opportunities it offers to 
the postal service in the future. 


Q. Well, at any rate, won’t increased mechaniza- 
tion be outdating most present programs includ- 
ing ZIP Code? 


, . te 
A. Oh, certainly not. Mechanization, as L said before, ~ 
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is a progressive evolutionary process where you al- 
ways build step by step based on the present. And cer- 
tainly we are not in any way going to eliminate or 
reduce the benefits that come from the progress that 
we have achieved as of this point. 


Q. But, how about a 30-year employee, who has 
learned to operate one of your new machines. 
Won’t he suddenly find himself without a skill 
when that machine is replaced? 


A. I don’t think so. The fundamental processes and 
machines of postal systems are quife stable. And they 
change very slowly. If you look at the last decade or 
two, I am sure you will agree with me. Over a pe- 
riod of many years, however, certain functions and 
certain skills may have to be modified by training, 
reassignment or on the job experience. Generally, a 
machine replacing another machine is a_ better, 
cheaper, faster, more efficient machine to do the same 
job with approximately the same functions. And gen- 
erally, the human functions remain approximately 
the same or change rather slowly. 


Q. You talked about improved promotion oppor- 
tunities in the mechanized post office. But won’t 
the supervisor of tomorrow and the postmaster 
of tomorrow, out of necessity, have to be a combi- 
nation computer expert and industrial engineer? 


A. No. Asa matter of fact, my own opinion is that if 
you can ever find a combination computer expert and 
industrial engineer, I would not recommend him for 
 postmastership. I’d rather hire him for my Bureau. 

I believe that the postmaster of the future will have 
to be a manager in the broadest sense. He must control 
resources, lead and motivate people, react to his com- 
munity needs and be a spokesman for the postal serv- 
ice. He must make effective use of various special 
skills that are placed at his disposal, such as indus- 
trial engineering, financial management, planning, 
budgeting, personnel management, construction engi- 
neering, vehicle management and so on. 

These are the typical standard requirements for a 
broad management function in business and industry 
as well as in postal operations. The postmaster of 
tomorrow will have to be simply an effectivemanager, 
And experience has shown that possession of onélor 
two special skills, no matter how specialized or deep 
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BIG BIDDING AT THE POSTAL AUCTION 


Beneath the 630-foot arch tower- 
ing over St. Louis like a fantastic 
croquet wicket and proclaiming 
the city’s gateway status the postal 
service operates a deadend for 
1,792 post offices. 

Here we have one of the nation’s 
15 graveyards for “dead” parcels. 
The St. Louis dead parcel center 
for Missouri and Kansas is one of 
the liveliest spots in the postal 
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system, especially on auction days. 

A handful of post office experts 
attempts to identify thousands 
of ownerless parcels—orphaned 
through inadequate wrapping and 
addressing and, occasionally, as a 
result of some employee’s mistake. 

When the experts fail—about 
half the time—appropriate dispo- 
sition must be arranged. This is 
done through carefully-staged 
dead parcel auctions for about 
6,000 items a year. 





Though this sale is entirely cir- 
cumspect and quite legal, it is a 
gamble, and everyone here is tak- 
ing a chance on a bargain. Some 
will get one—like the man who 
bought a $500 frontier rifle for $46 
a few years ago. 

Today really started yesterday, 
however, with a public’ viewing. 
The 1,500 dead parcels for sale 
today were buried in 525 hampers 
and boxes—each a “lot”—to be 
sold as a single unit. 

Preliminaries are often more 
exciting than the auctions. Recent 
history here reveals: a four-foot 
live alligator loose; a batch of 
maverick snakes slithering about ; 
four human skulls popping out of 
packages; a blow-gun with poison 










Auctioneer Don Edgerton 


darts protruding from the wrap- 
ping; clouds of black noxious 
fumes flowing from packages like 
genii out of bottles and ominous 
ticks discernible from the innards 
of all kinds of nondescript items. 

The 525 lots to be sold today 
contain almost anything you could 
want to get or give. There are ex- 
pensive cameras, recording equip- 
ment, diamond watches and rings, 
fancy silverware, clothing ranging 
from cheap to fashion-plate types, 
office machines, religious articles, 
Christmas cards, dolls and toys 
of all kinds, farm équipment, 
housewares and gadgets of every 
imaginable kind, automotive 
equipment and ad infinitum, 

A few years back, Big Chief 
Pushomorter was allowed to pick 
up a loose skull for $47. 

He explained that he planned to 
go into the medicine man business 
among the Indians. 

Where? Where else but Chicago 
or maybe Detroit ? 

He pointed out that any medi- 
cine man worth his buffalo hide 
knows a skull is an indispensable 
aid to good grooming. 

About a thousand persons 
stream in and out during the day 
for the preview. 

“They’re interested in every- 
thing; you can’t tell what people 
will buy just by looking at them,” 
Vernon Kuehn, Chief of Adminis- 
trative Services, explains. 

Now, on the big day of the auc- 
tion, buyers, many of them famil- 




















































iar from yesterday’s preview, 
stream into the big auction room 
starting at 8 a.m. 

A “paddle” system is used. Each 
customer buys a ping-pong paddle 
with a large number printed on 
it—ranging from No. 1 on up. 
He makes a minimum $10 deposit 
on the paddle (some will deposit 
several hundred dollars). 

When he buys something, the 
deposit is credited toward his pur- 
chase. The customer bids by rais- 
ing his paddle. 

As long as paddles are in the 
air, the auctioneer rattles on to 
higher and higher dollar amounts. 
As bidding goes up, the paddles 
come down. The last one showing 
has bought the lot. 

This is a business where you 
can’t afford to daydream—the 
auctioneer will run up the price 
from $1 to $100 in a twinkling. 
About 80 lots an hour go under 
“the hammer” (none is used, in- 
cidentally). 

The action is so fast that it takes 
two clerks, Eugene Funke and 
Angelo Zarinelli, scribbling full 
time to keep up with which paddle 
has bought how much. 

At the rear of the auction room, 
Cashiers J. B. Ferguson, Bill 
Spath and Paul Skyles keep a 
nervous eye out to make sure that 
buyers are not carried away and 
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bid far beyond their deposit, If 
they do, they are told tactfully to 
step back and cough up some ad- 
ditional cash. 

A crowd of about 150 is on hand 
at 8:30 a.m. as Rus Geitz, regional 
administrative official and oc- 
casional auctioneer, starts off his 
staccato spiel to sell 75 radio and 
TV tubes. In the first lot, he pushes 
the bid up to $17 in 30 seconds, 
points a finger at a dealer from 
DuQuoin, Illinois, and _pro- 
nounces : “sold to paddle 11!” 

An Illinois storeowner who has 
traveled 100 miles for the auction 
pays $29 a few minutes later for 
a tap and die set with some 
wrenches and files. 

However, dealers are in the 
minority. The crowds, seated on 
makeshift benches, are made up 
largely of ordinary citizens, Many 
of them are “regulars” at every 
auction—lured by the chance of 
picking up expensive items at in- 
credibly cheap prices. 

But you wonder. And you are 
reasonably sure some husband is 
going to find himself with a 75- 
year supply of razor blades before 
the day is over. 

“Last year,” a lady “regular” 
tells, “I bought 500 tubes of tooth 
paste and my husband got mad 
because he wears false teeth.” 

Several years ago, the auction 
almost caused a romance to 
founder. 

A conservative young man, in a 
moment of amorous enthusiasm, 
put his life savings in a joint ac- 
count with the girl he was going 
to marry. She went to the dead 
parcel auction and got carried 
away, using a large chunk of his 
money to buy a crate of cuckoo 
clocks, He married her anyway. 

In the first hour, auctioneers 
Geitz, as well as Don Green, Don 
Edgerton and Joe Shulack from 
the St. Louis Post Office, sell 80 
lots, spelling each other after 15 
minutes of tongue twisting. Rus, 
Joe and the two Dons are detailed 
from regular post office duties for 
the auction and they all think of 
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it as a hobby. 

Thirty-five cigarette lighters go 
for $10, but some are used. Silver- 
plate, worth about $125 retail, goes 
for $65. Some is a bit shopworn, 
though. 

A half dozen fancy figurines go 
for a whopping $50. This was a 
“bonus” special not listed in the 
advance list of items for sale. 

There is a cross-section of 
America here. At noon, a head 
count shows 267—babies, somber 
businessmen, whole families, secre- 
taries munching on bag lunches 
and even a beatnick (who buys 
nothing and leaves quickly). 

A nun, Sister Ellen Thomas of 
St. Louis, holds her paddle up for 
a batch of men’s wallets, and re- 
gretfully pulls it down as the bid 
soars above $10. 

“IT wanted them for Christmas 
gifts for benefactors,” she ex- 
plained, ; 

Jerry Terry cooly holds up 
some ladies’ lifgerie as the auction- 
eer starts the bidding on a lot of 
ladies’ clothing. 

The actioneers never stop their 
chatter, but there are occasional 
breaks for chats with such other 
post office staffers such as Al 
Christmann, Ray Hagemeier and 
Al Goodgion. PosTaL LIFE is curi- 
ous and has some questions. 

Suppose nobody bids anything 
on a particular item? 

“Never happens, but if it did, 
it would be resold at the next auc- 
tion.” 

How come these parcels wind up 
here? 

“The big reason is inadequate 
wrapping and packaging, If peo- 
ple would just slip a card or some 
other identification inside the 
package, maybe 80 per cent of these 
parcels wouldn’t be here,” 

How long do you hold a pack- 
age? ; 

“Tf it’s insured, we hold it six 
months. If not insured, we hold 
it at least 60 days for claim, and 
it is ready for the next auction, al- 
though that may take several 
months more. If it is first-class 








mail containing valuables—say a 
small packet—it is held at least 
a year. Unless it is registered, 
though, there can be no reimburse- 
ment for lost first-class mail. Most 
people don’t know that you can’t 
claim anything for first-class mail 
loss because it can’t be insured.” 

“What should the average per- 
son do if he’s lost something?” 

“That’s easy. Go to the post of- 
fice. A form 1510 will be filled out, 
inquiries made, and the chances 
are good it can be found.” 

For Jim Barbero, this is his first 
auction. (They are held three 
times a year.) He has inherited it 
by his recent promotion to Super- 
intendent of Customer Relations 
for the St. Louis Post Office. 

He is nervous about the results. 
“We've got a lot of clothing and 
that doesn’t usually sell very well,” 
he said. “Maybe we won’t even hit 
$15,000 this time.” 

As the sales near an end, it be- 
gins to look good. 

Postmaster Claude Bakewell 
drops in for a while—dapper and 
pleased at the way things are go- 
ing. 

Jim Barbero is still worried, 
charging back and forth between 
the auction clerks and cashiers. “T 
don’t think we'll go close to the 
last one,” he says. “That was 
$16,400.” 

Henry O’Neal, the P.O.D. 
guard, nervously shepherds the 
cash as successful bidders come 
back to the cashiers. 

Meanwhile, the last lot 525— 
dentist’s supplies—is going for 
$52. 

Sure enough, logic and order 
prevail. The portents are good. 
A dentist buys the dentist 
supplies. 

Clerks Funke and Zarinelli 
scribble notes and pound on an 
adding machine. 

Superintendent Barbero grabs 
the slip from the machine, and he 
is all smiles. 

“$16,659—a new record,” he 
beams. 

“posTAL LIFE brought us luck.” @ 
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The woman was highly agitated. 

“I’m not getting my mail, and I 
want to know why!” 

“Where do you live? What’s 
your address?” the clerk asked, 
and the woman told him. 

“Just a minute, Let me check,” 
the clerk said, and went over to the 
carrier case. 

He returned in a moment to the 
screenline and explained to the cus- 
tomer that her husband had sent 
the Post Office a change of address 
card. 

“T don’t care what he’s done,” 
the woman said. “You can send his 
mail anywhere you want to, but I 
want mine at home!” 

The clerk nodded in understand- 
ing and advised the woman that he 
was noting on the change of ad- 
dress card that the husband’s mail 
only was to be forwarded. 

It was that kind of a day for 
Nate Trustman, window clerk at 
Kensington Station in sprawling 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Kensington Station is a bright, 
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new, lease-construction postal unit 
located on Harper Avenue between 
Morang and Woodhall Streets in a 
quiet residential community with- 
in the city limits of Detroit, some 
nine miles northeast of the Detroit 
General Post Office. 

Nate Trustman is one of two 
full-time window clerks in the sta- 
tion. Eight other clerks assist at 
the windows as they are needed. 

Nate and John Brick—the other 
full-time window clerk—secured 
their jobs through the bidding 
process. When a postal unit does 
sufficient business to keep a man at 
the window or screenline for eight 
out of ten hours, the job require- 
ment is posted on the bulletin 
board and all career members of 
the clerk craft in that office are 
permitted to bid for the job. The 
qualified bidder with the most 
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seniority gets the position. 

Though it’s known in the craft 
as a “preferred” position, the win- 
dow clerk’s job is not always an 
easy one—especially when things 
don’t go just right. 

Nate Trustman’s day had started 
off wrong when he overslept, and 
had to virtually run the six blocks 
to the post office, so he could clock 
in on time at 5 :30. 

And then there was that busi- 
ness over the money order. 

“T’d like a $25 money order,” the 
woman said. 

Nate turned to the money order 
machine, punched out the required 
data, and turned back to the cus- 
tomer. 

“For France,” the woman added, 
us an afterthought. 

For a fleeting fraction of a 


second, Nate’s face reflected his 
inward frustration. Then he smiled 
cheerfully and made out a $25 
international money order—for 
France. 

“That’s the most vexing thing 
about this job,” Nate says. “Cus- 
tomers who don’t make it clear 
what they want. It really tries your 
patience.” 

But Nathaniel Trustman, 54, has 
learned during 21 years of postal 
service and 10 years on the window 
that his most important asset in 
dealing with the public is the 
ability to control his temper. 

“You have to keep telling your- 
self, ‘Don’t get mad. Don’t get 
mad.’ Because you learn, after a 
while on this job, that with a smile 
you can often disarm the most 
ferocious frown.” 

When someone addresses Nate 
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Trustman in a foreign language, 
he calls on Gabriel DeKimpe for 
help. Gabriel, a Belgian, is a “cage 
man” in the Kensington Postal 
Station—a registry clerk who 
works in the enclosed area where 
registered mail is safeguarded. He 
acts as the station’s unofficial in- 
terpreter. 

Nate Trustman and his wife, 
Jennie, have four children. 

“We're a stepstool family,” he 
says. “Harry’s 17, Joanne’s 18, 
Kenneth’s 19 and Robert’s 20.” 

He gets up at 4:30 in the morn- 
ing, walks the short distance to 
the office from his home on Boleyn 
Street, and punches in at 5:30 a.m. 

His first task is to help unload 
incoming mail trucks, then to dis- 
tribute mail for the carriers. Next, 
he puts up mail in the customers’ 
lock boxes. 

Before taking his position at the 
window, Nate “takes care of about 
30 callers”—prepares and delivers 
mail to some 30 representatives of 
business firms which pick up their 
mail at Kensington ‘Station early 
in the morning. 

And then begins the part of his 
day that Nate likes best—“meet- 
ing the public.” 

The importance of this aspect of 
a window clerk’s job cannot be 
over-estimated. In many respects, 
the customer window of a screen- 
line is the showcase of the fed- 
eral government. The letter car- 
rier and the postal window clerk 
are the predominant points of per- 
sonal contact between the public 
and their government. 

The man behind the window 
represents the front line of a small 
army of clerks, the vast majority 
of whom are seldom seen by the 
public. Nationally, there are some 
240,000 career postal clerks, of 
whom only about 13,500 are win- 
dow clerks. 

The craft is highly unionized. 
The representative employee 
organizations for the clerk group 
ure the United Federation of 
Postal Clerks, the National Postal 


Union, and the National Alliance 
of Postal and Federal Employees. 

Nate is a member of the Detroit 
Metropolitan Postal Union, an 
affiliate of the National Postal 
Union. He is one of about 450 
window clerks who serve the city 
of Detroit and its suburbs. 

The window clerk is, among 
other things, a salesman. 


Nate shows proficiency in this 
area when Mrs. Betty Schmidt 
steps up to the screenline and asks 
for two dollars worth of four cent 
stamps and one dollar in fives. 


The clerk gives her the fours, 
then hands her 20 new “Biglin 
Brothers Racing” commemora- 
tives—the beautiful new Thomas 
Eakins issue in the American 
Artists series. 

“My!” the woman exclaims, 
“You always have such pretty 
pictures.” 

“The new Christmas stamp is 
out, now,” Nate advises. 

“Oh? Let me see them,” says 
Mrs. Schmidt, and the clerk 
obliges her. 

“Why, they’re lovely,” she says. 
“Take these back and give me a 
dollar’s worth of those.” 

Nate explains that the Christ- 
mas stamp “will be around for 
awhile, but the American Artists 
stamp may not be.” 

“In that case, give me a dol- 
lar’s worth of each,” Mrs. Schmidt 
says. 

Thus, with a brief but friendly 
exchange, Nate has increased his 
sale. 

Sometimes, in his effort to be 
helpful, the clerk winds up feeling 
a bit foolish. 

An elderly woman steps up to 
the counter and asks for 100 three- 
cent stamps. 

Fearing that she doesn’t realize 
it’s been a long time since one 
could mail a letter—or even a post 
card—for three cents, Nate asks: 

“What are you going to use 
them for ? 

The woman snaps back, “To go 
with 100 ten-cent stamps. Isn’t the 


overseas surface rate 13 cents?” 

Nate looks a bit sheepish as he 
hands her the stamps. 

At 1:30 p.m., Nate Trustman’s 
day’s work is drawing to a close. 
He is replaced at the screenline 
by clerk Anthony LoGrasso, who 
will serve the customers until the 
lobby closes at 5:00 p.m. 

Nate totes up his money order 
transactions and records them on 
the proper form. 

The unused $25 domestic money 
order still must be accounted for; 
no one else came in wanting an 
order of that denomination so he 
has to void it. 

He removes his cash drawer and 
paper stock from the screenline, 
opens the thick, steel door of the 
vault, and places it in the appro- 
priate niche within. 

Until two o’clock—when he 
punches out for the day—he will 
distribute and box mail as he did 
in the morning, when he first came 
to work. 


As he leaves the vault, the face 
that had been smiling through the 
day is creased with a worried 
frown. 

“It’s that twenty dollar bill,” he 
says. “There was a twenty dollar 
bill on the counter, and the wom- 
an asked for something. I went to 
get it, and when I came back, I 
made change for the twenty. As I 
started to hand it to her, she was 
taking a five dollar bill out of her 
purse. I paused, then she put the 
five back in her purse. I gave her 
change for the twenty, and she left. 
Now I’m wondering if that was 
her twenty I gave her change for, 
or mine.” 

If he had made a mistake, he’d 
have to make it good. 

Nate said he wouldn’t know, for 
sure, until the next audit. Accounts 
are audited four times a year— 
twice by station examiners, and 
twice by station superintendents. 

“Tn the meantime,” he said, “I'll 
worry about it.” 

It was that kind of a day for 
Nate Trustman. @ 
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PRIMER ON THE NEW PAYCHECKS 


The new salary legislation might well be subtitled 
the Comparability Act of 1967. The law fulfills the 
commitment of two Presidents and the Congress to 
establish federal salaries which equal those paid by 
private industry for comparable duties. 

Contained in the measure are the sixth, seventh 
and eighth postal pay increases beginning with the 
increase in October, 1962. The cumulative hike is 
expected to exceed 40 percent when the 1969 wage 
boost is computed. 

This represents the greatest single period of ad- 
vance in the history of the postal service; never be- 
fore has an Administration successfully sponsored 
six consecutive years of salary increases. 

Also a part of the new law isa substantial improve- 
ment in employees’ life insurance and a major tech- 
nical change in the computation of salary for post- 
masters of fourth-class offices. 

To give postal employees an insight into the pro- 
visions of the new laws, the Compensation Division 
and the Personnel Operations Division of the Bureau 
of Personnel have prepared this series of represent- 
ative questions and answers for POSTAL LIFE. 


Q. What is the effective date of my pay increase? 


A. There are three. A six percent pay raise was retro- 
active to October 7; a five percent hike becomes ef- 
fective on July 13, 1968, and a yet-to-be-determined 
amount will be authorized in July, 1969, 


Q. Don’t you know how much the 1969 raise will 
be? 


A. No. That must be determined in 1969. The amount 
will be equal to the increase in salaries in the private 
sector as measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey of 1968 salaries. 


Q. Iam a distribution clerk, PFS-4. I understand 
that we will receive a one level increase plus 6 
percent. Is this correct? 


A. No, this is not exactly correct. All PFS em- 
ployees are advanced one PFS level. The total in- 
crease consists of 6 percent including the one level 
increase. 

For example, a PFS-4 employee in Step 7, $6,387, 
will be converted to PFS-5, Step 7, $6,773. This rep- 
resents a total increase of 6 percent. 

Q. I was reduced effective September 10, 1966, 
from PFS-5, Step 7, $6,843, to PFS-4, Step 8, with 


salary protection at $6,843 for two calendar years. 
Do I receive an increase in pay? 


A. Yes. You will receive the same increase that you 
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would have received if you had not been reduced. 
PFS-5, Step 7, becomes PFS-6, Step 7, $7,256. 
Therefore, $7,256 will be your new salary, which will 
continue until the expiration of the two-year salary 
protection period. 


Q. I was promoted, effective November 4, 1967, 
from PFS-4, Step 9, $6,739, to PFS-7, Step 5, 
7,417. How will my salary be adjusted? 


A. Your salary will be adjusted, effective October 7, 
to PFS-5, Step 9, $7,147. Effective November 4, you 
will be adjusted to PFS-8, Step 5, $7,863. Your 
retroactive check will be computed at $7,147 for the 
period October 7 through November 3 and at $7,863 
beginning on November 4. 


Q. Does the increase in PFS level number change 
the effective date for my next step increase? 


A. No. The due dates for periodic step increases will 
not change for PFS employees and rural carriers. 


Q. Iam a career substitute clerk. How do I com- 
pute my hourly rate? 


A. Divide 2,016 into the salary for your step and 
pay level. The number 2,016 is the total of working 
hours in a year minus 64, This is an allowance de- 
signed to give all substitutes appropriate credit for 
the eight paid holidays. 


Q. I am a postmaster in a fourth-class office as- 
signed to FOS category 3, Step 11, $3,187. Please 
explain how my new salary will be computed. 


A. Each postmaster at a fourth-class office will be 
paid a percentage of the new rates for PFS-6. 

Your annual salary will reflect the number of 
work hours required of you each day. For example, 
duty requirements for an office.in FOS with 12 but 
fewer than 18 revenue units (former FOS category 
3) will be four hours per day or one-half of the usual 
working day. Therefore, the salary scale for these 
offices equals 50 percent of the PFS-6 rate. 

Your former salary, $3,187, plus six percent equals 
$3,378. Since this falls between steps 4 and 5, you will 
be placed in WRC, Step 5, $3,426. Minimum work 
time for all six categories is established by section 
844.152 of the Postal Manual. 

No matter how your pay is adjusted, you must 
receive a minimum increase of six percent. 


Q. What is a revenue unit? 


A. That is the national average cost of a thousand 
pieces of mail and special services. In fiscal 1966, 
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RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE I 





Per annum rates and steps 
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RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE II 


[To be effective on the first day of the first pay period beginning on or after July 1, 1968) 
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Percentages are fractions of PFS-6,. 


a revenue unit was worth $61.68. 


Q.I am a postmaster in a 
fourth-class office. Will the due 
date for my next step increase 
change? 


A. Yes, it may change if you are 
placed in a new step which has a 
different waiting period. For ex- 
ample, if you had advanced to 
Step 8 of FOS category 4 ($3,792) 
on July 1, 1967, which has a wait- 
ing perio of 156 weeks, you will 
be conver’ | to WRC-4, Step 3, 
which has a 52-week waiting 
period. Therefore, your next step 
increase will be due June 29, 1968. 
No one will lose step increase 
credit as a result of the conversion. 


Q.I ama rural carricr on an 80- 
mile route, Step 6, $7,161. What 
will be my new salary? 


A. You will remain in the same 
step. Therefore, your new salary 
will be $7,536. 


Q. I have a 68-mile route, and I 
am in Step 8. How do I use this 
new schedule to compute my 
salary? 


A. The formula is the same as for 
the old Rural Carrier Schedule. 
Add: fixed compensation for Step 
8 ($3,420) to the product of $108 
times the first 30 miles ($3,240) to 
the product of $25 times the re- 
maining 38 miles ($950) for an 
annual salary of $7,610. 


Q. Iam a rural carrier assigned 
to a 46-hour “K” heavy duty 
route. To how much additional 
compensation am I entitled? 


A. The method of computing this 
kind of additional pay has not 
changed except that it is equated 
with the overtime rate for PFS-5 
instead of PFS-4 as formerly. 
This means that a rural carrier in 
your situation and in RCS step 8 
would earn $5.02 for each addi- 
tional hour over 40 instead of 
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one-level boost for all PFS employees 


$4.74 as before. 

Under the new schedules, the 42-mile route, which 
is considered the standard, will be paid at the same 
rate as PFS-5, rather than PFS-4. 


Q. Is there any change in equipment allowance? 
A. No. 


Q. I understand that the new law also provides 
group life insurance benefits. I will be assigned 
to PFS-10, Step 8, $10,018. How much insurance 
may I secure? 


A. The new formula is insurance equal to salary 
rounded to the next higher thousand plus $2,000. 
In your case, this would be $13,000. An equal amount 
for accidental death or dismemberment is provided 
without cost. 


Q. I will be in PFS-4, Step 8, $6,447. How much 
group life insurance may I obtain? 


A. The law specifies a minimum of $10,000 which 
would apply in your case because the new formula 
would give you only $9,000 worth. 


Q. How much will the new insurance cost? 


A. It isn’t certain yet, but the current employee 
share (25 cents per pay period per $1,000 of insur- 
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ance) probably will be increased by 2.5 cents or 
more. The employee will continue to pay two-thirds 
of the cost with the government contributing the 
remaining third. 


Q. May I purchase additional insurance? 


A. Yes. You may purchase as much as $10,000 more 
in life insurance plus an equal amount of additional 
accidental death and dismemberment insurance. 


Q. How much will the additional insurance cost? 


A. The rates will be determined by the Civil Service 
Commission. Unlike regular insurance rates, premi- 
ums for the optional insurance will be based on age, 
and employees will be required to bear the full cost. 
Early estimates were that each additional $1,000 of 
insurance would cost 30 cents through age 34, 60 
cents for ages 35 through 54 and $2 for ages 55 and 
older. Contributions, of course, are biweekly. 


Q. Am I covered by the new insurance now? 


A. No. Provisions for the regular insurance are not 
effective until some 60 days after enactment of the 
law. The optional insurance may not be established 
later than 180 days after enactment. The Civil 
Service Commission will set the effective date within 
these limits. 


Q. What do I have to do to get the new insurance? 


A. Nothing. The changes in the regular insurance 
will be applied to you automatically unless you refuse 
coverage. Rules governing the additional insurance 
are being developed, and you will be informed when 
the new insurance becomes available to you. 


Q. I understand that the pay bill contains a pro- 
vision on employment of relatives. Please explain. 


A. The law, as it applies to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, would prohibit postal officials from appointing 
or promoting relatives to positions within the postal 
service, Rules governing specific instances must be 
established by the Civil Service Commission, and 
these regulations will be published in the Postal 
Bulletin when they are available. 


Q. Please explain the new travel provisions of 
the act. 


A. The law does provide for a change in compensa- 
tion to employees who travel as a part of their duties. 
Again, specific rules must be developed in coopera- 
tion with the Civil Service Commission, and these 
will also be published in the Postal Bulletin. @ 
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BY TIM LARKIN 


After reading my last column, my wife Clemantis 
said something that made a great impression on me— 
she was sitting on my chest at the time. 

“What you need is more facts,” she purred. “Stuff 
that will help your fellow suffering postal employees. 
Not all that nonsense about messages in old bottles 
and such.” 

Well, I looked her right in the eye, stiffened my 
back, and did what any sane and self-respecting 
American husband would do. With great force I re- 
sponded, “Yes, dear.” Right away I checked with my 
good friend and advisor, Tyree George Ignatz Fitz- 
goldberg, our new Assistant to the Assistant Director 
of the Sub-Division of Arcane and Little Desired 
Fragments. 

“T.G.LF.,” I said, “what is our great postal fam- 
ily interested in ?” 

“Money, you idiot,” he snarled, “just like everybody 
else.” 

“No,” I said, shocked. “Not postal employees. I 
can’t believe it. Somebody must have put LSD in 
your computer oil. 

“Besides I can’t write about money. Money ain’t 
funny. Even funny money ain’t funny. So, what else 
is on the list ?” 

“Well,” he said, “ a national survey tells us that the 
other subjects most in the minds of postal employees 
are, first, whether lady clerks with miniskirts should 
be sent home on sight or treated gently and induced 
to work overtime; and, second, the nature of man’s 
other best friend. Which is dogs, naturally.” 

When I told Clemantis of the two interesting areas 
of research, she gave me a choice: I should confine 
myself to dogs—or I should confine myself. So this 
column, as some readers have suspected, is now going 
to the dogs. 

I soon learned the nature of dogs has long been a 
puzzlement. to dog's best friend. 

One of the reasons for this extreme confusion is 
that dogs have never been properly classified. 

It’s not that people haven’t tried to classify dogs. 
They have. But they always went about it the wrong 
way. For example, by nationality. To the ordinary 
man in, or being chased down, the street, this kind 
of classification is as nutritious as a sawdust sand- 
wich, Until this very moment no one has ever looked 
at the question from the front, or business, end of the 
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FOUND LOOSE 
IN THE MAILS 


animal. Which seems strange, since dogs are canines 
with canines. 

Scientific investigation consisting of three-quarters 
close observation and one-quarter narrow escape has 
convinced me that there are actually nine classes of 
dog. 

First, there’s the Small Snapper. This animal con- 
sists of nothing but noise, teeth, two red eyes, and a 
tuft of hair. It can often be found attached to a letter 
carrier’s ankle. 

Next, there’s the Gurgling Growler, who sounds 
like the meeting of mongoose and cobra in a barrel of 
empty beer cans. It is hard to say whether this breed 
is suffering from a bad bone or is clearing its throat 
for action. Best advice is to back away while advising 
the home owner to use less mail and more telephors. 

The Show-Off has a yellow nose and is secretly 
hoping to get his name in the papers. He is a publicity 
hound. Under no circumstances should the letter car- 
rier give in and bite him. 

Sneaky is always dangerous. This is a sly breed. 
The moment of attack occurs 45 seconds after it be- 
gins wagging its tail. 

It’s always safe around the Hxhausted type, easily 
detected by the length of their pants. 

Dog Lovers are another safe breed. These are dogs 
in love with other dogs, and ordinarily will not bite, 
unless jilted. 

The Preoccupied is a nice, safe dog. This dog has a 
surplus of fleas which tax his mind and hide no end. 

A particularly noisome breed is the Slobberer, 
which insists on confusing friendliness with humid- 
ity. It is to be avoided on clear days. 

Finally, there’s 7'yrannosaurus Fido. Considered 
extinct by anyone who has never delivered mail, this 
beast, which ranges upward in size from the Small 
Snapper to just slightly below a large horse, has teeth 
capable of piercing armor plate and a disposition like 
a rudely awakened mother-in-law. It is usually owned 
by a kindly old lady who is on every mailing list ever 
produced. 

So much for man’s other best friend, particularly 
since I am afraid this tale may dog the wag. 

With the aid of T.G.I.F. and the boys in research 
we will later look into the cross sections of bees, wasps, 
yellow jackets, hornets, and other pointed reminders 
that something up there doesn’t like us. @ 
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